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PLANNING 
| ) TO 
| f REMODEL? 


asa s 
COLOR SCHEMES 

and EQUIPMENT 

are setting the pace... 


We are considered the “bold new 
company” who dares to work with modern 
designers and modern themes. 


Whether the design thinking has been 
conservative or liberal we have installed 
an important share of recent additions 
and new libraries. 


Are you receiving our “Library Consultant“? 
it has large color photographs of recent 
installations. Back numbers on request. 


as SS OE Ss conronanion 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, New Jersey 
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with the 

VICON 
“WRAP-AROUND™ 

TOP 


The table you see is Sjéstrém's latest 

library innovation...the “wrap-around” 

table. So named because the VICON top 

wraps right around the edges as shown. VICON is 
resilient—makes a superb writing surface, bounces back when 
banged. It won't glare at you even in intense light. 

It's so tough you can walk on it but never, never would. 
Because it's beautiful. “Wrap-around" tables can 

be rectangular, in various sizes, or triangular as shown. Details 
~on this and other library units are waiting for your query. 


Vg /n California contact 


ine! AUSTIN-BENTLEY SEATING CO. 
529 N. LaCienega Bivd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. 


SJOSTROM USA 
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OUR EXCLUSIVE SPECIALTY SINCE 1909 


MAGAZINES substantially bound. 


Missing numbers supplied. 
.-. We pay all freight. 


———_ = attractively rebound in 
inteligent service. Picture Covers and impregnated 
buckram. 


TEXTBOOKS rebound to match 
style of original covers. A rebound 
book will outwear four new copies. 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK COMPANY 


444 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Library Pvabhc chars 
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combining 
functional 
beauty 
with 


GAYLORD 
“Steel Rod” Book Truck 


Light in weight and easy to manage, Gay- 
lords’ new “Steel-Rod” Book Truck is sturdily 
constructed of rigid steel rods throughout. Fif- 
teen feet of shelf space is compressed into less 
than three feet in length, 16% inches wide and 
37% inches high. Smooth-acting ball bearing 
swivel casters with non-marring rubber wheels 
assure quiet, finger-touch performance. Soft 
Lustre Zinc finish is permanently protected by a 
baked clear vinyl coating. 

You'll like the clean, modern styling of this 
completely new and perfectly balanced book 
truck. It's low in cost and provides maximum 
in utility. 


uorary Gaylord Bros., Inc. — 
supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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DESIGNER LINE 


LIBRARY FURNITURE...IN THE NEWEST AND FINEST LIBRARIES 


DESIGNER LINE LIBRARY FURNITURE IS AN ENTIRELY NEW 
CONCEPT OF DESIGN THAT BEAUTIFULLY BLENDS WOOD AND 


METAL IN PERFECT HARMONY. THE LIBRARY BUREAU SPECIALISTS 


IN YOUR AREA CAN GIVE YOU COMPLETE INFORMATION. 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC LIBRARY—A VIEW OF THE GENERAL SERVICES DIVISION FROM THE MEZZANINE 


LIBRARY BUREAU 2601 WILSHIRE BLVD., LOS ANGELES 57, CALIF. 
Remington. Bland 41 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIF. 


Division of SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
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STANFORD 


THE ELECTRIC INTERURBAN 

RAILWAYS IN AMERICA 

George W. Hilton and John F. Due. A col- 
orful era in United States transportation 
history recreated in a definitive study. 
Illustrated with many photographs and 
maps. March. $9.50. 


AMIABLE RENEGADE 

THE MEMOIRS OF CAPTAIN PETER 
DRARE, 1671-1753. Introduction and 
Notes by Sidney Burrell, Foreword by 
Paul Jordan-Smith. The uninhibited story 
of a complete scoundrel, valuable as social 
history yet superbly entertaining. April. 
About $7.50. 


SAM ADAMS 

PIONEER IN PROPAGANDA. John C. 
Miller. Reissue of a classic biography, a 
distinguished contribution to the history of 
the American Revolution. March. $7.50. 


JACKSONIAN DEMOCRACY 

AND THE WORKING CLASS 

A STUDY OF THE NEW YORK WORK- 
INGMEN’S MOVEMENT, 1829-1837. 
Walter Hugins. Life histories, social status, 
and thinking of active Jacksonians care- 
fully analyzed. Stanford Studies in His- 
tory, Economics, and Political Science, 
XIX. May. About $6.00. 


THE MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS 

William D. Grampp. The first study of 
the School, presenting a new view of a 
critical period (1838-1846) in Great Brit- 
ain. May. $4.00. 


THE BOLSHEVIKS AND THE WORLD WAR 
THE ORIGINS OF THE THIRD IN- 
TERNATIONAL. Olga Hess Gankin and 
H. H. Fisher. Reissue of an indispensable 
collection of documents for the student of 
modern labor and social history. March. 
« $10.00. 


CALIFORNIA LOCAL FINANCE 

John A. Vieg, et al. Park maintenance, 
old age assistance, police, education, fiscal 
policy—all the problems of local financial 
government explored. February. $7.50. 


CALIFORNIA POLITICS 

SECOND EDITION. Joseph P. Harris and 
Leonard Rowe. Published. Paperbound, 
$1.25. 
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THE QUEST FOR THE HOLY GRAIL 

A LITERARY STUDY OF A THIR- 
TEENTH-CENTURY ROMANCE. F red- 
erick W. Locke. Critique of “La Queste del 
Saint Graal?’ Stanford Studies in Lan- 
guage and Literature, XXI, April. About 
$3.50. 


FROM SHYLOCK TO SVENGALI 

JEWISH STEREOTYPES IN ENGLISH 
FICTION. Edgar Rosenberg. Traces the 
Shylock image in Dickens and others, the 
counter-myth in George Eliot, and later 
works. A brilliant, readable analysis. 8 
pp. of illustrations. May. $6.50. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PROBABILITY 

AND STATISTICS 

Edited by Ingram Olkin, et al. Papers by 
eminent figures in statistics, probability 
theory, economics, and biology. Stanford 
Studies in Mathematics and Statistics, Il. 
June. $6.50. 


MATHEMATICAL METHODS IN THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES, 1959 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST STAN- 
FORD SYMPOSIUM. Edited by Kenneth 
J. Arrow, Samuel Karlin, and Patrick 
Suppes. Stanford Mathematical Studies in 
the Social Sciences, IV. May. $8.50. 


A CONCISE BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 
STUDENTS OF ENGLISH 

FOURTH EDITION, Arthur G. Kennedy 
and Donald B. Sands. Revised. June. Paper- 
bound. About $3.75. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1960 HEAT 
TRANSFER AND FLUID MECHANICS 
INSTITUTE 

Tables, graphs, photos and references. 
June. About $8.75. 


POSTPONED FROM FALL 1959 
THE CONFUCIAN PERSUASION 
Edited by Arthur F. Wright. Essays by dis- 
tinguished scholars. Stanford Studies in the 
Civilizations of Eastern Asia, V. June. 
About $7.50. 


POSTPONED FROM FALL 1959 
BRITAIN’S SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL MANPOWER 
George Louis Payne. Includes 1959 man- 
power survey data and 1962 and 1966 
forecasts of need. May. $8.50. 
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At Harvard University. From Lert, Haruki Amatsuchi, Heihachiro Suzuki, 
Yasumasa Oda, Takahisa Sawamoto, Toshio Iwazaru, Shozo Shimizu, Foster 
Palmer (Assistant Librarian for Reference, Harvard), Naomi Fukuda, Sumio 
Goto, Masao Hayashi. 


- 


At Chicago. From LEFT, Naomi Fukuda, Robert L. Gitler (ALA Headquarters 
staff), Toshio Iwazaru. 
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At San Francisco Bay. FrhoM LEFT, Naomi Fukuda, Jane Wilson ( Asia Founda- 
tion), Takahisa Sawamoto, Shozo Shimizu. 


At a San Francisco restaurant. FROM LEFT, Yukihisa Suzuki (East Asiatic Li- 
brary, U.C., Berkeley), Yasumasa Oda, David W. Heron (Stanford), Naomi 
Fukuda, Toshio Iwazaru, Everett Moore (U.C.L.A.), Heihachiro Suzuki. 
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As They Saw Us 


by YUKIHISA SUZUKI 


NINE LIBRARIANS FROM JAPAN who came to the United States last fall to study 
reference services in our libraries spent the first and last weeks of their visit 
in California. Their trip, which took them on an extensive tour through mid- 
western and eastern states, with brief stops in Seattle and several southern 
cities, was the latest development in the post-war relationship of Japanese and 
American librarians. Some review of the progress of this relationship during 
the years since the end of World War II seems necessary, in order to under- 
stand the full significance of their venture. 

The occupation of Japan by the American armed forces had a great impact 
on Japanese society. If I were asked to say what will prove to be the most 
prominent contributions, I would include the stimulus they gave to the develop- 
ment of librarianship in Japan. Like the concept of democracy introduced into 
that country after the war, the realization of the value of librarianship was not 
something the people acquired by themselves after long struggles of search 
and desperate needs. Rather, it was “given” to the Japanese. 

In this, one of the world’s leading publishing countries, there had actually 
been many pioneers in the field of librarianship, as in the United States, but 
their common attitude toward libraries seemed to be that of the antiquarian. 
They appear never to have been interested in propagating the concept of a 
library as a public service institution. In the established universities there had 
always existed a traditional conservatism toward new fields, and there had been 
a deep-rooted skepticism about librarianship as worthy of inclusion in the 
academic fold. Libraries had been looked upon as storehouses of printed 
materials and not as intellectual workships. The libraries themselves never 
grew out of this shell and tended to emphasize the conservation of materials 
rather than their effective use. 

When the war ended, a stimulus for the development of librarianship came 
from the Office of the Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers. Due to 
the efforts exerted by some leading American librarians, such as Verner W. 
Clapp, Charles H. Brown, and Robert B. Downs, the National Diet Library 
was established by a law enacted on February g, 1948, and was opened to the 
public in June of the same year. 

The United States Army’s Civil Information and Education Section had 
set up information libraries in the larger Japanese cities. In the area where the 
CIE Library in Tokyo was located, there were piles of debris from devastated 
buildings, and many people were pressed by the scarcity of food. But many 
in teaching and various other professions were greatly benefited by the avail- 
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ability of the latest books and periodicals from the United States. They made 
the best of the facilities offered to catch up with what they had missed during 
the period of hostilities. In the midst of economic troubles and a shortage of 
decently printed materials, the library was really an oasis in the desert. Aside 
from the materials they had the opportunity to use, what probably surprised 
the Japanese users most was the system of completely free access to the books, 
along with the quick and friendly service offered by the trained library per- 
sonnel. Here for the first time they actually saw a library different from any in 
their experience. 

Then, under the auspices of SCAP and the supervision of the American 
Library Association, the Japan Library School was established at Keio Gijuku 
University, one of the largest private universities in Tokyo. (See Robert B. 
Downs, “How to Start a Library School;’ ALA Bulletin, June 1958, pages 
399-405.) Although it is still on the undergraduate level, its establishment 
was an important event in the history of Japanese librarianship. For the first 
time in the history of higher education in Japan, a school of librarianship (or, 
for that matter, even courses on the subject) had been set up on a university 
level. 

Although the effect may not have been so immediately evident, we certainly 
cannot ignore the significant influence of those who had the opportunity to 
come to this country for education under the sponsorship of SCAP and who 
returned to Japan to share what they had learned. Even though all may not 
have become ardent supporters of library services after being exposed to them 
in American libraries, they will at least not think lightly of the effective réle 
a library can play in education. 

This by no means exhausts the contributions that SCAP and its personnel, 
both military and civilian, made to Japanese librarianship. Many Americans, 
some strictly in private capacities and at personal expense, paid visits to 
numerous libraries and gave encouragement and suggestions to the Japanese 
librarians. They slowly opened the eyes of the Japanese librarians and the 
general public to the significance of this theretofore unknown field. 

Since those days, changes and remarkable improvements have taken place 
in the Japanese libraries. Though there is not space to describe these in detail, 
one notable and significant change is that an increasing number of relatively 
young people—with experience in intellectual activities and with sound aca- 
demic backgrounds—have begun to enter the field of library service. We 
saw some of the representatives of this new blood in the United States Field 
Seminar on Library Reference Services for Japanese Librarians last autumn. 


II 
Before they came to this country, the members of the U. S. Seminar had gone 
through an extensive program of preparation for the trip and had studied the 
American libraries that they were going to visit. One of them wrote to me be- 
fore their departure and said that those members living in Tokyo met together 
every Friday from 5:30 to 9:30 at night for a period of a year and a half. The 
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purpose of the weekly meetings was to investigate American libraries as much 
as possible with the materials available in Tokyo in order “not to waste any 
time, once we are in the United States, by asking stupid questions: They were 
remarkably well prepared, not only on the American library system and prac- 
tices but also on contemporary conditions of Japanese libraries and the problems 
that they wished to discuss with the American consultants. 

Local arrangements in the State of California were made by two subcom- 
mittees, one in San Francisco and the other in Los Angeles, under the leader- 
ship of the West Coast Coordinator of the Seminar, Everett T. Moore of U.C.L.A. 
In this time-compressing jet age, the members “arrived at the San Francisco 
International Airport before they had left Tokyo” Several of them commented, 
“San Francisco is really bright, isn’t it?”—and brightness seemed to be their 
first impression of the city. 

To the library of the University of California, in Berkeley, most of the mem- 
bers were not total strangers: along with a great number of monographs, the 
East Asiatic Library currently receives about 700 serials by exchange with 
the National Diet Library and other academic institutions, with one or an- 
other of which most of the members were connected. What the San Francisco 
Arrangements Subcommittee (nicknamed by a committee member the “Suki- 
yaki Subcommittee”), under the chairmanship of David W. Heron, of Stanford, 
tried to do at the very beginning was to conduct a sort of brief orientation to 
the American environment. The Seminar members were awed by the beauty 
of the Golden Gate Bridge and were amused to see that Fisherman’s Wharf was 
flooded with souvenirs marked “Made in Japan”’ Visiting the local libraries, 
of course, occupied the main part of the itinerary in the Bay Area. For many 
of the members, to see the two gigantic university libraries of Stanford and 
California in full operation was an experience provoking amazement and ex- 
citement. They were surprised to see a union catalog of Chinese and Japanese 
titles and extensive reference services in such a highly-specialized field as Far 
Eastern studies. The late Tokujiro Kanamori, first Director of the National Diet 
Library, once wrote in the preface to the Directory of Research Libraries, “Since 
research organizations have been collecting and using their materials each for 
its own exclusive purposes, there has been up to now little or no systematic 
cooperation among them, particularly in such fields of library service as ex- 
change of study results, mutual loan of useful materials, etc. This fact leads 
to an enormous waste of expense and labor in each organization” With the 
purpose of overcoming the barriers among the public and private libraries 
for free and more effective exchange of materials, the Directory was compiled. 
It is not an easy task, however, to destroy deep-rooted sectionalism, and de- 
veloping interlibrary cooperation has been a very slow process. Interlibrary 
cooperation was one of the major problems presented for discussion by the 
U. S. Seminar members. 

Il 
In the seminar on the Berkeley campus, the Japanese members discussed inter- 
library cooperation and also the réle of the reference librarian in U. S. libraries. 
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I cannot help mentioning here that one of the most gratifying things for me 
in the course of the Seminar—and I am sure my fellow California librarians 
will share the pleasure—was the announcement made by a member from the 
National Diet Library that the University of California at Berkeley had re- 
cently been designated as one of two American depositories for all Japanese 
government publications, the other being the Library of Congress. 

The U. S. Seminar members also visited Stanford University and the Hoover 
Institution Library. While most went to the Stanford Research Institute and 
some to the State Library in Sacramento, one member, a public librarian, spent 
most of the afternoon at the Palo Alto Public Library and its children’s branch. 
Thanks to the most enthusiastic and friendly reception by the librarian, Ken- 
neth Wilson, the visitor said that he got practically “all the necessary informa- 
tion on a public library which he had come all the way to this country to study” 
He also stated that he would leave to the other members of the Seminar the 
investigation of other types of libraries; he would concentrate on children’s 
libraries and children’s books. “In Japan, children need good books and li- 
braries;’ he later said, “and, besides, the way I look at the situation, if children 
receive good service from their libraries, they may become friends of libraries 
when they grow up: 

After the initial orientation to American librarianship, the U. S. Seminar 
members visited a great many libraries in other parts of the country. Los An- 
geles was the finale of their strenuous two months’ schedule on the mainland. 
The seeing, and even touching, of the Gutenberg Bible at the Henry E. Hun- 
tington Library will perhaps remain one of the most memorable experiences 
they had. 

In the U.C.L.A. meeting of the Seminar, discussion centered on the education 
and training of reference librarians. The difficulty in acquiring skilled re- 
ference librarians, the necessity of compiling substantial reference works, and 
the library school curriculum on reference materials and services were ex- 
tensively discussed. Of course those problems are not peculiar to Japanese 
librarianship, and the American consultants described how full their own 
hands were with similar problems in the same category of library education. 
That, however, does not place the two in the same boat. Qualitatively, the 
problems the Japanese and American librarians have been facing are vastly 
different. At least, in this country, effective mechanisms have been developed 
and fairly firmly established so as to strengthen weaknesses as they are dis- 
covered, and the momentum of library work is definitely capable of over- 
riding some of the troubles eventually. The American consultants effectively 
described how they were planning to tackle their problems. 


IV 
In the course of these lively and stimulating discussions, I could not help 
but think of Mr. Downs’s statement about American librarianship in the 
article mentioned above. He wrote, “If we are convinced . . . that American 
library philosophy, methods, and techniques are more advanced than in most 
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It All Started with Prometheus 


by MARGARET A. EDWARDS 


WuEN ProMETHEUs stole fire from the gods and gave it to man, some way had 
to be found to contain and preserve the fire and, so, the book eventually came 
into being. And when books descended upon mankind like the Johnstown flood, 
libraries were invented to contain and preserve the books. The next phenome- 
non to arise was the librarian who at first preserved the books and saw that they 
were contained within the library—a simple job that required little more than 
a suspicious eye and a bulldog belligerence toward any hapless person who 
wished to handle the books. This interpretation of the job dies hard and still 
furnishes copy for the cartoonist who has not caught up with the modern trends 
in librarianship. 

What is the function of the modern library? To oversimplify, it has two func- 
tions: 1) to collect and make available information, and 2) to see that the fire 
of Prometheus, culture if you will, as contained in the book escapes the walls 
of the library to kindle the minds of the people. 

Too much importance cannot be attached to the reference services of the 
library. Facts must be verified; people must be able to conduct their lives on a 
sound basis of knowledge; advances in science must be based on research, and 
so on ad infinitum. But equally important, and possibly more significant, is the 
releasing of the fire of Prometheus—the reader’s advisory work, the dissemi- 
nation of culture. The library is the people’s university. On the one hand it 
offers science, math, the mechanics of living; on the other, the social sciences, 
the humanities, the liberal arts. In the latter role, the public library fulfills its 
functions not by giving courses and grading papers but by promoting volun- 
tary recreational reading. 

In 1956, reading per capita in this country averaged 4.15 books. Bear in 
mind that children do perhaps fifty percent of the reading; that a large pro- 
portion of the adult books read were written by such masters as Mickey Spil- 
lane and his ilk or were comic books or trivia; that many of the respectable titles 
read told the reader how to fix his bicycle or raise hamsters or do something else 
himself. Surely it is safe to assume that adults in the United States do not aver- 
age reading one book a year that deals with the understanding of man and his 
place on the earth. Not many Americans have been singed with the fire of 
Prometheus. Instead, TV, the movies, one’s neighbors and friends, the politi- 
cal boss and the occasional newspaper or magazine furnish most people with 
their ideas. A pretty dreary thought. 

In the present world-wide rivalry between Communism and Democracy, it 
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it is quite appropriate that we ask, “Can America, simply by making books 
available, simply by offering them to its people, outstrip Russia who demands 
that her representatives read and know?” If so, the public library will have to 
do better than it has done in the past. Today, very few are finding answers to 
their personal problems or courage and inspiration in books. Many never look 
beyond the confines of their narrow streets to the big world and the sky around 
it. Too few people see the need of balancing the advance in science with an 
equal advance in the cultivation of man’s mind and emotions so that he can 
make use of science rather than destroy himself with it. 

One effort to extend and enrich the services of the public library has been 
the establishment in comparatively recent years of Young Adult Services. 


II 
Who are the young adults? They are people in their teens for whom there is 
no adequate nomenclature. For years, librarians have searched for a term that 
would best portray them. “‘Adolescents” is too biological and should be reserved 
for occasions when adults speak to adults on a professional level. ““Teen-agers” 
is a bit undignified and may connote cuteness or even scorn. Nor does it seem 
to include the more mature sixteen- to nineteen-year-olds. “Young people” has 
been used in many libraries—as has ““Youth”—but in the minds of the public, 
both terms often mean children rather than people of high school age and so 
call for endless clarification. As a result, the Young Adult Services Division of 
the American Library Association has officially adopted the term “Young 
Adults” to define its clientele. 

What are they like? They are people in their teens who have outgrown the 
role of children and have become the eager, anxious understudies of adults. 

They are Angie Morrow of Seventeenth Summer experiencing the poign- 
ancy of first love; they are Ken McLaughlin or Jody Baxter learning through 
sorrow and pain that one must face up to life no matter what it demands; they 
are Kim learning to think big thoughts; they are Holden Caulfield, the inse- 
cure; Dobie Gillis, the clown; or Cress Delahanty gradually emerging from 
chrysalis to butterfly. En masse they look as alike as the socks they wear. They 
speak the same jargon and conform to the prevailing styles in dress and con- 
duct, yet each is a distinct individual. 

Someone has said that there is no time in life when a greater adjustment 
must be made than in the transition from childhood to adolescence. Everybody 
loves a baby. If he cries, adults come running to see what the trouble is. His 
bright sayings are repeated in his hearing and he may have almost anything 
he wants. But when adolescence catches up with him, he suddenly is expected 
to get hold of himself. It is disgraceful to cry. No one will stand between him 
and trouble for he is expected to meet his problems and solve them on his own. 
His cuteness suddenly has become impudence and he bores and irritates people 
who once doted on him. 

In the face of all this, no wonder he is insecure. But because he is proud, he 
puts up a good front. On the street car en route to school, he makes as much 
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noise as possible so all and sundry will know he is present and going strong 
(only adults have the courage to keep quiet). The boys comb their hair in the 
style they have learned is most objectionable to adults. The girls go into fren- 
zied ecstasy over the latest crooner. Clowning, funny hats, big badges, impu- 
dence, indifference or even membership in a gang are often little more than 
manifestations of a feeling of insecurity. 

Yes, teen-agers are the understudies of adults. They wonder what kind of 
adults they will become and constantly search for patterns. They often select 
some adult who seems sophisticated or scintillating or successful, and pattern 
themselves on that person. When their models turn out to have feet of clay, 
they seek new patterns. They have not learned yet that this experience will 
have to be repeated over and over again. 

For the adolescent there is black or white but little shading of grey. On Mon- 
day, Poe is very dull and overrated as a poet; on Wednesday, he is the greatest 
poet in the world as is obvious if one will only read The Haunted Palace. One 
teacher is the fountain of all wisdom; another is a drip, a square, a washout or 
whatever the current term for absolute zero may be. 

The teen-ager longs to be clever, different and original but does not dare 
break with any of the conventions of dress or speech or manners of his group. 
He is a bundle of contradictions of himself, his family and his friends. With 
all his raucous, objectionable manners, the adolescent is at heart idealistic and 
would gladly dedicate himself heart and soul to big causes. He is moved by 
heroism, self-sacrifice and devotion to duty. 

Only those adults he trusts and believes in know the adolescent as he really 
is, or know the rewards of his fine friendship. He is often frank to the point of 
embarrassment with the parent, the teacher, the librarian whom he truly likes, 
pointing out to them their mistakes in conduct or dress so that they may more 
nearly come up to the highest standards. Best of all for librarians, he will 
comment with unreserved candor on books the librarian may have selected 
for him. 

Nothing distresses the young adult more than the sight of an adult attempt- 
ing to be young again. He does not want his mother and father to romp around 
with people their age, and certainly not with the younger set. He wishes his 
adults to be dignified above everything else for in his youthful insecurity, dig- 
nity is the quality he covets most. The soundest approach to the adolescent is 
to treat him as though he were a reasonable, dignified, mature person. This 
kind of relationship, coupled with an enthusiasm for books, on the part of the 
librarian will open up the world of ideas to many young adults who may never 
become readers otherwise, or who will read on a level below their capacity to 
understand and enjoy. 

The public library has books to make life richer for the young adult but it 
can do nothing for him unless he reads them. Many adolescents never set foot 
in the library, or if they do, come for assigned work only. They do not know 
of the books they would be interested in reading and are, of course, unaware of 
their latent interests which books might disclose. 
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No one has less time on his hands than the young adult. His school day, with 
its rich extracurricular activities, demands his entire time five days a week or 
more. Among his activities outside school are: part-time jobs, a close watch on 
TV, preparation of school work, home duties, social affairs, long telephone con- 
versations, church attendance, etc. Some of them are already married, many 
of them are planning for college or a term of military service or earning a liy- 
ing when they drop out of or graduate from high school. 

It is good that in spite of their heavy schedules so many young people find 
time to read. It is lamentable that so many do not. There is no age group more 
important, for these are the people who will decide whether to drop the bomb 
or hold it for man’s good. Fortunately they are also impressionable. They are 
more open to ideas and more ready to listen to suggestions than are adults, and 
there is more hope for them to become readers. As a group they can consume 
more of Prometheus’ fire than their more timorous elders. 


Il 
The public library should set up for young adults a place of their own. Ina 
very small library, two sections of shelves will serve. In larger units, an alcove 
off the adult department is generally the best location, though a few libraries 
have special rooms. It is most important that services for young adults be identi- 
fied with the adult services and not with children’s departments. A librarian 
with a rich background in adult reading is essential, as young adults are being 


pointed forward to adult books. Though there are exceptions to all rules, it is 
nearly always fatal to combine children’s and young adult departments or to 
have the same librarian serve both. Teen-agers are so near childhood that they 
are sensitive about being identified with children in any way. They even do 
not like books with fairly large print and illustrations, as such books look 
childish. 

As the young adult collection is intended as a springboard from which the 
teen-ager dives into adult reading, eighty percent of the books in the collection 
should be adult. A collection of teen-age titles in themselves is likely to delay 
the reader’s development. Mixed with adult books in a ratio of 1:4 they are 
effective tools to teach the apathetic to love reading and to beat a trail to the 
public library for books. At this point, the young adult librarian can begin the 
reader’s transition to adult reading on an increasingly wider range. A good col- 
lection of books is helpful but without a librarian to spark it the transition to 
adult reading is either much slower or does not come off at all: teen-agers who 
blindly select their own books can in the process become reading suicides. 

Every so often, someone asks why this special service is set up in libraries. 
Why not let young people alone? Isn’t this an intrusion? Of course, no one 
should be compelled to use the young adult collection. It is a special service 
available to teen-agers if they wish. Unless he can see it is to his interest to 
consult the young adult librarian and use the special collection, the teen-ager 
is free to read where he pleases. In the past, however, the library has lost most 
of its readers at the point of transfer from children’s to adult departments. Put 
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Magna Carta: Caveat Emptor' 


by J. W. PERKINS 


LIBRARIANS SERIOUSLY CONCERNED with the future of public librarianship in 
this state should examine the proposed integration with the public schools. An 
effective approach to this, perhaps, might be to merge the California Library 
Association and the California Teachers Association. The CTA has a strong 
lobby which has been remarkably effective in legislating the philosophy of the 
public schools. ““The philosophy of the public schools” might enable librarians 
to shorten their hours, improve their pay, lengthen their vacations, and greatly 
simplify their services to the public. In programming adult education, for ex- 
ample, it would be clearly unnecessary to offer library service after 3 P.M. or 
on Saturdays. Public library-educators would no longer need to be concerned 
with the peculiar demands of their communities—suitable package service 
would be provided from “Headquarters:’ 

Training, personality, philosophy, and approach of librarians has hitherto 
been quite different from that of the “educationist:’ In the interests of inte- 
grating the struggling, ineffective public library into the well-managed popu- 
lar school system, librarians will no doubt happily readjust. is 

Seriously, however, the identification of the school and the library does not 
actually stem from an objective interpretation of the wording of Education 
Code Section 27000 but from the motives of its sponsors. Supplementing for- 
mal education has always been one of the basic functions of the public library. 
The nature and philosophy, however, of the two institutions have never been 
identical. The unique function of the public library is to provide a “free in- 
tellectual market” out of the direct line of school and home authority. The 
public library also serves the general interests of the mature reader, not always 
educational in nature. As David Riesman points out in The Lonely Crowd, the 
interest of the public librarian is in helping rather than forcing children to 
find their way to books. 

The dedicated and enthusiastic interest of librarians has not been dimin- 
ished by direct supervision of removed state agencies with divided interests. 
“The lethargy and disinterest of officials regarding libraries arises partially 
because of the complicated administrative situation within which the State 
Library is forced to function, and because the State Department of Education 
is understandably preoccupied with public school problems:? Even though 


1P T. Conmy, “The Magna Carta of the California Public Library;’ California Librarian, 
XXI (January 1960) 16-18. 


*F P Henry, Public Library Law and Administration in California: a Review of Selected 
Problems (Berkeley: University of California, Bureau of Public Administration, 1958) p. 27. 
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the library is incorporated in the Department of Education as a matter of 
administrative convenience—and perhaps (false) economy—the concepts and 
methods of the school should not be imposed upon the public library. 


For the past thirty years the State Department of Education has 
faced one crisis after another in the field of public education: the 
financing of school operations, the need for money to construct new 
buildings, the growth problem of the state, the 1933 earthquake 
hazard law which has required the reconstruction and replacement 
of a tremendous number of school buildings, and the problem of ob- 
taining an adequate number of teachers and providing for their 
training.* 


Moreover, recent sessions of the Citizens Advisory Commission on Educa- 
tion and of the Committee on Government and Higher Education indicate 
that there are in the relationship between state and local authorities serious 
unresolved problems tending to impair the educational program. The emerg- 
ing public library should not be saddled with these problems at this crucial 
point in its development. 

On the contrary, serious library planning requires the wholehearted atten- 
tion of high-level library officials who are uncommitted to educational dema- 
goguery and the pressures of social and political manipulators. To achieve 
this, the consensus of public administrators and library experts is that reor- 
| ganization must start at the top with a reappraisal of the relationship between 
the State Library and the State Department of Education. While it is theo- 
\ retically possible for the library to function as a unit of the Department of 
_ Education, actually the library has many of the same problems which plague 
\ those institutions of higher learning also administered by the Department. 

State authority, energy and money—earmarked by the proposed legisla- 
tion for tampering with city libraries—might more properly be used to ful- 
fill educational obligations already contracted. City librarians would be less 
appalled by the threat of Department of Education “interest” if their most 
pressing problems were not due to the malfunctioning school library system. 
The schools are unable to stock, staff or operate their libraries in support of 
the curriculum of either the regular students or the widely acclaimed adult 
education program. The provision of adequate school library service should 
have prior claim on the support, energy, and direction of the State Department 
of Education. Many city librarians are willing to sacrifice any claim on sup- 
port and direction by the State Department of Education in the interests of a 
genuine approach to the improvement of educational facilities. 

Education Code Section 27000, if interpreted according to the letter and 
intent of the law, can be the basis of an effective state-wide library program in 
California. If the interpretation is broadened to establish State Department of 
Education control over municipal libraries it may confuse the complex of 


8] bid, p. 27. (Please turn to page 102) 
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Why Did the Great Books Die? 


by HAROLD LAMB 


QuITE A FEW KEEN OBSERVERS tell us, nowadays, not to bow down to the cult 
of the Incunabula. Our Victorian great-grandsires believed that these “‘cradle- 
born”—the first books printed from moveable type by the Gutenberg fraternity 
—were the great books and that their golden day ended with the last day of 
their century, the fifteenth. We do not so believe. 

This writer at least can perceive no difference between the excellence of the 
volumes printed before the first of January 1501 and those printed for some 
years afterward. The mighty impetus to achievement still drove men to devise 
fine types, to keep the wide white pages of the folios, to labor at simple majestic 
bindings for their treasures, and to do all this with the touch of goldsmiths, 
the zeal of worshippers at a new shrine. Aldus Manutius may have devised 
his perfect type-upon-a-page in the Poliphilo of 1499 but he created others 
before he died in 1515. So did Johann Froben and Erhard Ratdolt—who first 
illustrated Euclid, and contrived to print in three colors after the turn of the 
century. What, then, of Vérard’s burgeoning Books of Hours, and the apo- 
calyptic woodcuts of Diirer? Geoffroy Tory did not give his inimitable touch 
to ink upon paper until 1525. Curiously enough just about then Diirer and 
Paganini and Tory, all three, produced the first studies of the architecture of 
types, seeking a mathematical or geometrical formula for what had been mute 
inspiration until then. Jensen never told us how he devised his matchless 
roman lettering. Perhaps this rationalization of an art marked its nadir, and 
certainly after that—after the years 1525-27—-something was lost, and the art, 
if you will, declined and the making of books became an industry. 

Of course the German-inspired cult of the Incunabula did a great deal for 
us. It led to the seeking out and cataloguing of the earliest printed volumes. 
It caused their enhancement and preservation in memory. It raised an endur- 
ing monument to the dreamers. But it deceived us with a false calendar. The 
golden age that made the first printed books the finest did not end with 1500, 
making what came after merely “Sixteenth-century volumes:’ Yet it did end, 
and apparently in those years from 1525 to 1527. But why? 

That question has nagged at me for years. The key to the making of the 
early masterpieces seemed to lie in the rare collections of manuscript volumes, 
seen side by side with the earliest printed works in the Laurentian or the 
Vatican libraries, in the Stiftsbibliothek at St. Gall and perhaps in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale, and very few other places. The Laurentian in particular 
reveals on its bench rests the full beauty of manuscript pages, complete with 
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decorative initials, headings and even marginal picturings—as if the artists 
were loath to leave the lettering unadorned. As late as the turn of the century, 
artists like Mantegna and Botticelli lent their hands to such book illustration, 

The first printers, then, had to compete with the superb artistry of the hand- 
adorned manuscript. And well indeed they did so. Designers of the metal 
types took for their models the best of the manuscript lettering in each area. 
Tumidly at first, their pages were made to look as much like the manuscripts 
as possible. Another influence, seldom pointed out, drove the anxious printers 
to higher achievement. Very soon they encountered oriental manuscript books 
in which the lettering itself and the enveloping decorations ennobled the pages. 
The fifteenth century happened to be a junction joint in the East between the 
simple design of the Baghdad artists, and the full flowering of the (Persian) 
Timurid painters, and the strong beginnings of Turkish illumination. In 
the East artists like Behzad confined their painting to book miniatures. This 
challenge stirred western printers to greater efforts. After the turn of the 
century, the magic of arabesque design crept into the initial letters of artists 
like Bernard Solomon in Tours; “heraldic” design marked the pages printed in 
Spain. In Venice, Egyptian geometric patterns appeared upon bindings of 
the soft leather of Morocco, soon beautified by the linear stamping in gold 
of the oriental artists. 

Before then, in the 1470’s, the printers of western books had freed themselves 
from apprenticeship to the eye-catching manuscripts. Johann zum Gensfleisch, 
alias zu Gutenberg, was hardly in his grave, a bankrupt, before the printed 
book became a whole as we now know it, moderate in size, sturdy in bind- 
ing, with a title page (Ratdolt’s invention) and wood-block initials (of Giinther 
Zainer’s fashioning )—a vehicle to bring before all men the literature of their 
day, the imagining of eternity. Bibles appeared in the vernacular; illustra- 
tions from wood carvings crept in awkwardly at first, and then triumphantly 
in Italy in the 1490’s. But this incredible achievement had not been without 
cost. 

These pioneers printers—as we call them—had been single men inspired 
to master the endless problems of type designing and casting, of presswork, 
editing, proofreading, paper making and binding. They selected the manu- 
scripts to be used, although scholars had to be called in to collate and correct 
them. During this brain-shattering work—Aldus Manutius complained that 
he could not relax to blow his nose—money had to be got in, and, as they soon 
discovered, markets had to be found for the finished books. Very soon a small 
group began to share the tasks, as with Froben the printer and Erasmus the 
editor and Holbein the illustrator in Basle in the early 1520's, yet the finest 
results were obtained by one dedicated spirit, as with Manutius, Koberger, or 
Vérard. Then, again, the printing presses were kept jealously within the fami- 
lies, sons or in-laws or heirs carrying on the work of dead fathers. 

How many of these pioneer fathers survived the last date of the Incunabula 
cult! And they worked, or supervised the work, until their last illness—Vérard 
until 1512 and after him Koberger, Peter Shoffer, Aldus Manutius, Henri 
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Estienne, Fillippo Giunta, Froben and Ratdolt in that order until 1527. With 
the passing of these pioneer masters the change came. It is often said, too 
carelessly, that the sons were incapable of carrying on the gigantic labors 
of the fathers. That was hardly true—certainly not in the case of the Estiennes 
and of Manutius’ clan. Conditions had changed. Gutenberg labored at what 
he called, truthfully, “an adventure and an art:’ An adventurer, he strove to 
match the beauty of the manuscripts. These were dying out slowly in the 
sixteenth century. Gutenberg, as everyone knows, could not manage to meet 
the cost of his labors. The Zainer brothers in Augsburg and Ulm could not 
make their splendid illustrated volumes pay. Where a pioneer printer failed, 
a banker stepped in. The gifted Jenson managed to borrow from Venetian 
bankers without, however, coming under their control. In Venice, too, Mis- 
comini produced perhaps eight matchless folios. (The one I own and cherish 
has paper as crisp and flawless and ink as clear and black as when it first came 
from the press in 14.76.) For a space, then, the shadowy Miscomini disappeared, 
to turn up in Florence producing the popular small “Savonarola” tracts. 

This need to turn the “adventure and art” into paying merchandise drove 
Manutius to the invention of his famous pocket editions with italic type 
crowded on a small page. The editing and presswork of these commercial 
Aldines did not suffer at first. But the new Aldines, cheap and small enough 
to be bought and carried about anywhere by avid readers, proved to be a huge 
commerical success. Accordingly they were imitated and pirated all through 
Europe by rivals who cared little about the quality of paper or editing. 

With the wildfire spread of popular editions, books became as marketable 
as pastries and ceased henceforth to be the sole desiderata of demanding church- 
men and educated noblemen. Koberger’s masterpiece, the Liber chronicarum, 
usually called the Nuremberg Chronicle—made, it is true, with the aid of 
magnates of Nuremberg who hoped it would be a monument to their city—was 
promptly pirated in a smaller format with tawdry paper, at less price. Com- 
petition, with cheapening prices and the need to market increasing numbers 
of books, made it impossible for a single man to carry out to the end the 
work of his imagination. Type founding, printing, illustrating, editing and 
selling became industries in themselves, to be handled by different individuals. 
At the same time, with the undreamed-of success of the printed book, trade 
authorities and workers’ guilds stepped in to share the profits. Even the dy- 
namic Anton Koberger, who operated over a score of presses, was required to de- 
cide which one of his varied functions he would keep. He chose to continue 
as publisher, letting out the printing of books to others. The day of the solitary 
dreamer was ending. 

The expansion of printed books soon brought censorship, to limit the con- 
tent, and “privileges” to control it. (The Stationers’ Company in London dates 
from 1557. In 1570 a German Diet tried to suppress all printing outside speci- 
fied royal establishments and university towns. ) 

A clear decline can be traced through the Bibles. Whether due to Gutenberg, 
Fust, or Schéffer, the first printed Bible was created in reverence, in Gothic 
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simplicity. A generation later, printed in the vernacular with woodcuts for 
all readers, the Malermi Bible of Venice and the remarkable Ardnes Bible of 
Liibeck were noble works, craved by collectors today. Another generation, and 
Luther’s tumultuous challenge loosed a flood of hastily printed pamphlets 
through German-speaking lands, as well as some 430 editions, mostly pirated 
and all rushed from press to market, of his new Bible, which itself contained 
mistakes enough. Nor was the Counter Reformation much more heedful of its 
printing; long after the Council of Trent, at late as 1590, the Typographia Vati- 
cana issued its definitive Biblia Sacra with so many errors and misprints that 
it was speedily suppressed. 

Outward interference, however, did less harm than the internal improve- 
ments of books meant to catch the public eye and taste. Ornate title pages began 
to proclaim, in a virtuosity of different types, the merits of the volume to follow; 
a frontispiece soon pictured its delights in fading Renaissance splendor; verses 
followed in praise of author, patron, subject, and reader. Massed italic type 
drove out the Gothic and roman, and the very paper became ersatz, tearing at 
a touch and yellowing with age. The book industry began to serve both sponsors 
and public. Copperplate engravings seemed to be an improvement because 
more artistic flourishes could be added than in the simple woodcuts of the early 
volumes. 

This decline, of course, did not take place everywhere at a given time. In 
southern Germany, that had begun their creation, the great books had ceased 
by 1500; in Strasburg, a little later. I think of that creation as the torch that 
passed from Mainz to Venice, enduring there for a generation, then passing to 
Basle and then scattering, to glow briefly in Paris, Lyons, and Spain. But by 
1530 the age of the great books was at an end. 

Notable volumes would still appear. A Christophe Plantin would restore 
the one-man adventuring of the early days, in Antwerp, and fall just short of 
greatness; not far away from him Willem Bleau would print perfect deco- 
rative maps. Elsewhere bindings would achieve all the grace of a period and 
the name Grolier become a landmark. Mechanisms would improve, to manu- 
facture the handsomest volumes lacking only the single attribute of the earliest 
books, dedication to a new art. 


MAGNA CARTA: Caveat Emptor (continued from page 98) 


authority and hinder the development of library service in California. The 
state constitution has been amended eleven times to protect and preserve the 
freedom of the municipality. The intent of the sponsors of this legislation 
appears to be to control the selection of local librarians and institute state 
operation of city libraries. This would establish a precedent reviving the bit- 
terly contested attempts of state courts and legislatures to appoint and con- 
trol local officials. The “halo effect” of the public library which has somehow 
been transferred to library politicians should not blind us to the need for the 
closest scrutiny of proposed legislation. 
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Editorial 


WHEN WEIGHING THE HONOR of this position with the energy it would require, 
the balance was swung by the belief that the profession needed a touch of con- 
troversy, and the pages of the journal could perhaps purvey it. 

Some topics are international: for example, who will inherit the reference 
rooms of the future, the documentalist or the bibliographer? Some, national: 
for instance, to what degree can public and academic libraries afford to serve 
elementary and high school students? Some are statewide: such as, certifica- 
tion and the desirability of state aid to libraries. Some, parochial: viz., is Sacra- 
mento really the best choice for a Headquarters location for the C.L.A.? 

Other likely topics concern portions of the membership. Some young adult 
and children’s librarians are worried about the debasement of classics by the 
TV writers. Some executive librarians feel the need for a middle level of train- 
ing, perhaps a technical A.A. or A.B. degree. Some public librarians would like 
to see a rigorous attempt made to raise the educational level of their constitu- 
encies by a stringent book selection policy. And so on. 

Those of you who would like to take part in symposia, or write one of a pair 
of articles on subjects such as these, please let me know. And those who have in 
focus other burning issues, let those be known, too. 


II 


The Board of Directors made some suggestions about a change of policy for the 
CL and the newsletter, C.L.A. Affairs. The new format here is in part an im- 
plementation of those suggestions, but is partly a reflection of the editor’s taste. 
The Board wanted important material, of lasting significance, to have ample 
and appropriate treatment, while the current, ephemeral items could be in- 
cluded in an enlarged newsletter. 

Other changes include a series of annual review articles, by which the editor 
hopes to pick up from the newsletter those items of lasting interest, as well as 
treat at some length trends and developments, new buildings, important gifts, 
notable appointments. Typical titles might be: “Education for Librarianship: 
1959/60; “Special Libraries during 1960; and so on. Some writers have been 
chosen, but suggestions are welcome. Beginning with the July issue, each num- 
ber will contain a brief illustrated article on a new library building. 

Having a printer’s mark on the cover will not, we trust, be considered slav- 
ishly imitative: only those of California printers will be used. A part of the plan 
is to ask each printer to print a four-page insert, which would give a brief his- 
tory of the Press, tell about the origin of the mark, and perhaps include a list of 
publications. 

Whether or not to include book reviews, letters to the editor, or other tradi- 
tional features of similar journals, is up to you. Comments and criticism are 
invited, 
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62nd ANNUAL CONFERENCE, OCTOBER 1960 


CiRCLE THESE DATES on your calendar: 
October 4—8. This is the 1960 CLA Con- 
ference, to be held in the luxurious set- 
ting of the Huntington-Sheraton Hotel 
in Pasadena. Those of you who at- 
tended the 1952 CLA Conference will 
remember the beauty and comfort of 
the surroundings. Many improvements 
have been added since. New furniture 
and decoration in the main rooms, 
beautiful dining rooms and the Crystal 
Terrace overlooking the Olympic-size 
swimming pool (a definite asset in 
Southern California’s warm October). 
The guest rooms have been recently 
painted, and new beds, TV and air con- 
ditioning in each room are inviting 
features. 

Under the direction of Dr. Martha 
Boaz, General Conference Chairman, 
plans for the Conference are progress- 
ing rapidly. “People: the Reason for 
Libraries” is the theme around which 
the Conference is taking shape. Key- 
note speaker at the first General Ses- 
sion will be Dr. Linus Pauling, 1954 
winner of the Nobel Prize in chemistry 
and chairman of the division of chemis- 
try at the California Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

Beginning with the Board meeting 
and dinner on Tuesday, October 4, the 
Conference will actually get under 
way with the President’s reception in 
the evening. In addition to the General 
Sessions on Wednesday, tentative plans 
call for committee meetings and a 
special luncheon. Thursday morning 
section meetings will end in time for a 
free afternoon of sightseeing or shop- 
ping before the annual Coulter Dinner. 
This is also featured as Exhibitor’s 
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Night. The preliminary program lists 
Friday as Trustees Day, with section 
meetings and a general session, fol- 
lowed by the annual Business Meeting. 
The scheduled Hospitality Hour will 
be climaxed by the banquet, grand 
finale of the Conference. Joint meet- 
ings of the 1960 and 1961 Boards will 
be held Saturday morning, followed in 
the afternoon by the first meeting of 
the 1961 Board. 

Miss Constance Lodge, Chairman of 
Recreation and Transportation for the 
Conference, has plans for adding to 
the pleasure of your Conference visit. 
In addition to scheduled tours to movie 
studios, other nearby attractions in- 
clude Hollywood, the famous “Strip; 
Disneyland, the beaches, Marineland 
and its “Bubbles;’ the observatories 
at Mt. Wilson and Griffith Park, and 
the Arboretum in nearby Arcadia. And 
no librarian needs to be reminded that 
the Huntington Library, with all its 
enticing resources is practically next 
door to the hotel headquarters. 

The Huntington-Sheraton Hotel it- 
self has a history worthy of brief men- 
tion. Founded in 1906 as the Went- 
worth Hotel, it languished one year 
until it was purchased and reopened 
under its present name by Henry Hun- 
tington in 1913. It has enjoyed a con- 
tinuing reputation as an outstanding 
resort hotel ever since. The 30 acres of 
grounds have been landscaped with 
rare plantings by William Hertrick, 
who also was responsible for the noted 
landscaping of the Huntington Library 
grounds, The hotel is considered com- 
pletely fire-proof and contains 450 
rooms. 
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The Ward Ritchie Press 


AND THE SIGN OF THE BULL AND THE ANCHOR 


HE HALLMARK OF THE CRAFTSMAN had been well 

established by the time printing from type was first 

produced in Europe in the middle of the fifteenth 

century. The early printers quickly adopted this 

method of identifying their productions. John Fust 
and Peter Schéffer were the first to use a printer’s mark in 
their Psalter of 1457. Hardly a printer from then on didn’t 
have his own mark. 

In the western hemisphere it was Antonio de Espinosa who 
began to print in Mexico City in 1559 who used the first print- 
er’s mark in the Americas. He chose the sign of the Bull Skull 
and the Anchor. It seems peculiarly western to us nowadays; 
especially western United States and California, where pio- 
neers came a century ago by oxcart and sailing ship, bringing 





with them printing presses and books for a new world. It may 
be that Espinosa encountered similar experiences in early 
Mexico and that his device reflects his impressions. 

This mark was adopted by The Ward Ritchie Press in its 
early years and many variations of it have been made by art- 
ists who have illustrated books for the Press. The original mark 
of Espinosa as shown above was used by the Press in a facsim- 
ile volume of Cartilla para Ensenar a Leer, originally printed 
in Mexico City in 1569 and reprinted for Henry R. Wagner, 
but the first use was a wood engraving suggested to Paul Land- 
acre for the title page of A Gil Blas in California by Alex- 
ander Dumas. This was a book published by Jake Zeitlin’s 
Primavera Press, designed by Ward Ritchie, illustrated by 
Paul Landacre, and printed by Saul Marks at the Plantin 
Press. It was also selected as one of the Fifty Books of the Year 
for 1934. 

It became the printer’s mark for The Ward Ritchie Press 
which had for the few years of its existence been floundering 
not only for a name for itself but for a device. Since 1929 when 
the first Ward Ritchie imprints appeared there had been a vari- 
ety of press names: Flame Press, Press of the Adobe Flores, 
Shandy Press, Bella Union Press and probably a few more. 
Since none of these names lasted for more than a book or so the 
wearied few customers began to refer to it as The Ward Ritchie 
Press and that had become the recognized name when the Bull 
and Anchor was adopted as the printer’s mark in 1934. 

The first imprints of Ward Ritchie date from 1929, thirty- 
one years ago. The great depression had not quite struck its 
full blow and the private press craze was still in full bloom. 
Golden Cockerel, Nonesuch, Bruce Rogers, Nash, and Grab- 
horn editions were sold out even before the printing began. 
Random House was started as a distributor of these special edi- 
tions and George Macy conceived the Limited Editions Club 
in response to the interest bookcollectors were then showing in 
press books and fine printing. After Ritchie graduated from 
Occidental College he became interested in this field where 
literature and art met. He and Lawrence Clark Powell had 
pursued a good part of their lives together, through grammar 
school, high school and college, and both graduated as English 





majors. They both then went to work for Vroman’s Book Store 
in Pasadena and Ritchie began to print a series of small book- 
, lets of poetry by Carl Sandburg, Archibald MacLeish, Léonie 
Adams, Louise Bogan, Hildegarde Flanner, Carlyle MacIn- 
tyre, and Robinson Jeffers. In 1930 he skipped off to Paris to 
work with the great French artist and printer, Francois-Louis 
Schmied. A year later he returned home for a short stint at the 
bookstore of Jake Zeitlin before becoming completely involved 
in printing business in the early part of 1932. 

His first professional order was from The Colophon, edited 
by Elmer Adler, one of the really great bibliophilic publica- 
tions in which each article was printed and designed by a sep- 
arate printer. It was “First Book” by Robinson Jeffers. The 
succeeding years, even during the depression days, saw this 
press striving to do books of quality in design and execution. 
They have never attempted to print “monumental” books in 
the Kelmscott Chaucer and Doves Bible vein, but rather inter- 
esting books, textually and typographically, that represent the 
taste and culture of our own time, especially of the Southwest. 
This year they are printing a history of their Press and a selec- 
tive bibliography of the books they have printed since 1929. 
The some 750 or 800 items listed may give the historian of 
future years as good a picture of the cultural activity of south- 
ern California during the past three decades as could be found 
in any such convenient package, ranging as they do from 
Aldous Huxley to Peter Lum Quince, through the publications 
of the Huntington Library and the many colleges of the area, 
the writings of Powell, W. W. Robinson, John Caughey, cook 
books and ranch histories. 

Today, The Ward Ritchie Press is the publishing arm of a 
larger commercial enterprise known as Anderson, Ritchie & 
Simon, a firm engaged primarily in commercial printing in 
the Los Angeles area. Gregg Anderson, who joined the firm in 
1935 was killed in the Normandy invasion; his wife, Caroline, 
continued his interest in the business and Joseph Simon, who 
had been with the organization for almost ten years at the 
time, became a partner in 1945. There are now some sixty 
employees helping continue the tradition of “the Bull and the 
Anchor” in California printing. 








President’s Message 
by JUNE E. BAYLESS 


Back IN OcToBER, 1957, Sputnik I created a nine-day furor in our state. Those 
who watched with awe and trepidation for the swift, bright course of that first 
satellite turned in their anxiety to the schools, demanding a stepped-up and 
more rigorous educational program for our youngsters. 

The schools, as you all know, have responded by tightening their require- 
ments, by instituting programs for the gifted, and, in a number of cases, by 
adding courses in Russian. 

Libraries, too, have been affected by this phenomenon. The dust has been 
blown off the science collections and librarians have begun to re-evaluate their 
holdings. Obsolete materials have been discarded and watchful attention is 
being given to scientific materials appearing in book and magazine form. The 
libraries are endeavoring to keep in step with the schools to satisfy the read- 
ing and informational demands of scholars and research scientists as well as 
the students. 

Since libraries supply to individuals the means of continuing self-education 
for the adult, as well as for the youth and the child, and since they perforce take 
up where the schools leave off, the challenge of the space age is actually greater 
for the library than for the school. While the school seeks to educate a few of 
the people, the library must seek to inform and to inspire all of the people. 

Although the library does not, and must not, dictate the direction of the read- 
er’s interest, we, as librarians, cannot afford to let our readers recover, as they 
seem to be doing, from the shock of that first Sputnik. We cannot let them relax 
to a point of view which expresses itself in “business as usual;’ for the many 
crises of our time indicate that business cannot long continue as usual unless 
we all take action to solve the problems which confront us. 

Although our problems are varied and complex, many of them can be classi- 
fied together. They fall under such headings as science, technology, inter- 
personal relations, international relations, aesthetics, war and peace. In our 
libraries, we have books in each of these categories. We expect the books to be 
read by specialists, just as we expect that the crucial problems will be solved 
by specialists. 

While it is true that the majority of our readers are not in a position to con- 
tribute materially to a solution of our many complex problems, it is a fallacy 
to assume that even the humblest or the least influential person in this great 
majority can settle back and expect that John—the gifted and erudite special- 


ist—can solve them for him. (Please turn to page 126) 
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Legal Control of Sex in Literature 
by STANLEY FLEISHMAN 


THE POSITION OF LIBRARIANS on obscenity is set forth in the Westchester State- 
ment, which says: 


The present laws dealing with obscenity should be vigorously en- 
forced . . . those concerned with freedom have the responsibility of 
seeing to it that each individual book or publication, whatever its 
contents, price or method of distribution, is dealt with in accordance 
with due process of law. 


The question that has plagued the courts and which should bother librar- 
ians is whether it is possible to punish the distribution of “obscenity” without 
doing violence to due process of law, and to the free-press provisions of our 
Constitution. 

In 1956, the late Judge Jerome Frank wrote a thoughtful opinion in which 
he argued that the distribution of obscene matter is a vague crime which pun- 
ishes people for selling books and periodicals which do no more than evoke 
“bad” sexual thoughts. This, he thought, was carrying governmental suppres- 
sion too far. To demonstrate the “exquisite vagueness” of the term “obscene; 
he pointed to the plethora of conflicting judicial interpretations given the term, 
and concluded that “‘a standard so difficult for our ablest judges to interpret 
is hardly one which has a well settled meaning, a meaning sufficient ade- 
quately to advise a man whether he is or is not committing a crime as he dis- 
tributes a particular book or picture’’ 

Judge Frank’s argument was not accepted, and the next year the Supreme 
Court ruled that the crime of publishing or distributing obscene books and 
periodicals was not too vague. Before examining the Court’s definition of 
obscenity, we should look at some of the earlier, shifting judicial concepts of 
that term. 


II 


The old common law test for adjudging the obscenity of a publication was 
stated by Lord Chief Justice Cockburn of England in 1868 as follows: 


I think the test of obscenity is this, whether the tendency of the 
matter charged as obscenity is to deprave and corrupt those whose 
minds are open to such immoral influences and into whose hands a 
publication of this sort may fall. 
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Under this common law test a work was measured by its supposed impact 
upon youth or peculiarly susceptible persons. Corruption was equated with 
the arousal of sexual desires, and thus virtually every work dealing with sex 
or sex relations could be condemned under this test. 

By 1934 many courts concluded that this standard confined literature too 
severely and a new test evolved. Under it, a work was held to be obscene when, 
considered as a whole, its calculated purpose or dominant effect was substan- 
tially to arouse sexual desires, and if the probability of this effect was so great 
as to outweigh whatever artistic or other merits the material might possess. 
The assumption remained that the arousal of sexual desires was bad, but under 
this test “literary” and other social values contained in a work might save it 
from condemnation. But this test, too, was unable to stand judicial scrutiny. 
One learned judge argued: 


I think that no sane man thinks socially dangerous the arousing of 
normal sexual desires. Consequently if reading obscene books has 
merely that consequence, Congress, it would seem, can constitution- 
ally no more suppress such books than it can prevent the mailing of 
many other objects such as perfumes, for example, which notorious- 
ly produce that result. 


Another court, waxing eloquent, said: 


Pure normal sex ideas are all right. All of mankind have sex ideas. 
Nature is aflame with sex ideas—the hoot of the owl, the coo of the 
dove, the blossoms of the flowers, plants and trees, the spawning of 
the fish. Sex is the why and wherefore of living. 


And so the courts evolved still another test. California and Massachusetts 
ruled that a book or periodical was obscene if it had a substantial tendency to 
deprave or corrupt the average person by inciting lascivious thoughts or arous- 
ing lustful desire. Again there was judicial dissatisfaction. The American Law 
Institute, a distinguished study group composed of law professors, judges and 
members of the bar, condemned it because “regulation of thought or desire, 
unconnected with overt misbehavior, raises the most acute constitutional as 
well as practical difficulties:? The Institute also thought that it was “unreal- 
istically broad for a society that plainly tolerates a great deal of erotic interest 
in literature, advertising, and art?’ 

The American Law Institute then proposed its own definition of obscenity 
as follows: 


A thing is obscene if considered as a whole its dominant appeal is to 
prurient interest, i.e., a shameful or morbid interest in nudity, sex 
or excretion, and if it goes substantially beyond the customary lim- 
its of candor in description or representation of such matters. 
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Judge Learned Hand, one of the architects of the modern law of obscenity, 
exposed the weakness of the new definition even as he supported it. Speaking 
at the Institute meeting which adopted the new test, Judge Hand said: 


Now what are we doing? I am not sure that we know. But this is the 
best that I understand: we are here accepting a very deep seated 
feeling in our society—well in most societies—a deep seated feeling 
of an absolutely unknown contour, that the expression of interest in 
sex (we call it prurient, we call it shameful, and so on, and these are 
all only adjectives and really mean nothing) ought not to go on. 


Obscenity, he said, “cannot be defined;’ and he therefore objected to ‘‘an 
attempt to define the indefinable”” Judge Hand concluded that “we must not 
try to be definite. We must leave it to the jury to say, is this obscene? Is it con- 
trary to what you all think ought not to be? . . . The attempt to mix in with this 
an objective standard . . . seems to me to be absurd” 


III 

It was basically the American Law Institute definition which the United 
States Supreme Court adopted as a constitutional test which is supposed to 
give a bookseller sufficient guidance as to what he may or may not sell. The 
reason given for excluding “obscene” material from the protection of the free 
speech provisions of the Constitution was that allegedly it was without any 
“redeeming social importance:’ Justice Brennan, speaking for a sharply di- 
vided Court, said the test was this: Whether to the average person, applying 
contemporary community standards, the dominant theme of the material 
taken as a whole appeals to prurient interest. ““Prurience” was defined as 
“material having a tendency to excite lustful thoughts:’ Referring to Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary, the Court noted that “prurient” meant 
“... itching; longing; uneasy with desire or longing; of persons having itch- 
ing, morbid or lascivious longings; of desire, curiosity or propensity; lewd. . . 
“Pruriency” was defined as follows: “State of being prurient; lascivious 
desire or thought. . . ” 

But even as the Supreme Court was formulating its definition of obscenity, 
individual members of the Court were expressing their reservations about it. 
Justices Douglas and Black expressed their disagreement in the following 
language: 

Any test that turns on what is offensive to the community standards 
is too loose, too capricious, too destructive of freedom of expression 
to be squared with the Constitution. Under that test juries can sup- 
press and punish what they don’t like provided the matter relates 
to “sexual impurity” or has a tendency “to excite lustful thoughts:’ 
This is community censorship in one of its worst forms. 


Chief Justice Warren felt that the definition was too broad and totally lack- 
ing in guidance, it being his view that it was dangerous to place a book on trial. 
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He noted that the history of the application of laws designed to suppress the 
obscene demonstrates convincingly that the power of government can be in- 
voked under them against free art or literature, scientific treatises or works 
exciting social controversy. “It is manifest;’ he said, “that the same object may 
have a different impact, varying according to the part of the community it 
reached” Justice Warren did feel, however, that it was appropriate to punish 
a person who was “engaged in the business of purveying textual or graphic 
matter openly advertised to appeal to the erotic interests of their customers:’ 

Justice Harlan thought the definition of obscenity fashioned by the Court 
was so broad that it encompassed material “which might very well be pro- 
tected speech.” He disagreed with the view that every book which went beyond 
contemporary community standards and appealed to prurient interest was 
“utterly without redeeming social importance;’ for, he asserted, “every com- 
munication has an individuality and ‘value’ of its own:’ Justice Harlan would 
limit the federal (but not the state) obscenity statute to “hard core pornogra- 
phy;’ which was described as follows: “Material manufactured clandestinely, 
mostly objects, pictures and films of men and women engaged in every con- 
ceivable form of normal and abnormal sexual relations and acts.’ 


IV 


Since the 1957 decision formulating the definition of “obscenity;’ the justices 
of the Supreme Court have continued to doubt the workability of their own 


definition. Justice Frankfurter recently indicated that he believed that the 
federal and state obscenity laws could reach only “hard core pornography’’ 
Interestingly, Justice Frankfurter looked to D. H. Lawrence’s definition of 
pornography to set the bounds of permissible censorship. The Supreme Court, 
he said, had the “very limited task of scrutinizing” legislation “in order to de- 
termine whether” legislators “Shave kept within the narrow limits of the kind 
of censorship which even D, H. Lawrence deemed necessary” It will be 
remembered, of course, that Lawrence wrote: 


But even I would censor genuine pornography rigorously. It would 
not be very difficult. In the first place, genuine pornography is al- 
most always underworld, it doesn’t come into the open. In the sec- 
ond, you can recognize it by the insult it offers invariably, to sex, 
and to the human spirit. 

Pornography is the attempt to insult sex, to do dirt on it. This is 
unpardonable. Take the very lowest instance, the picture post cards 
sold underhand by the underworld in most cities. What I have seen 
of them have been of an ugliness to make you cry. The insult to the 
human body, the insult to a vital human relationship! Ugly and 
cheap they make the human nudity, ugly and degraded they make 
the sexual act, trivial and cheap and nasty. 


Justice Black acidly noted, however, that while most people seek to bar a 
work as obscene because it makes sex too alluring, thus acting as an aphrodisiac, 
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Justice Frankfurter would suppress publications that make sex look ugly and 
thus act presumably as an anti-aphrodisiac. And the well known sexologist, 
Havelock Ellis, referred to Lawrence’s definition of obscenity as “personal, 
peculiar and muddle-headed”’ 

Justice Stewart, who was not on the Court when it formulated its definition 
of obscenity, recently wrote an opinion striking down New York’s attempt to 
suppress the film “Lady Chatterley’s Lover;’ saying: 


It is contended that the State’s action was justified because the 
motion picture portrays a relationship which is contrary to the 
moral standards, the religious precepts, and the legal code of its citi- 
zenry. This argument misconceives what it is that the Constitution 
protects. Its guarantees are not confined to the expression of ideas 
that are conventional or shared by a majority. 


This statement cannot easily be squared with the Court’s definition, which 
has obscenity turn in part on whether the work “goes substantially beyond 
contemporary community standards” 

Finally, even Justice Brennan, who formulated the Court’s definition of 
obscenity, has expressed doubts about it. He has argued that the Court’s defi- 
nition of obscenity was so elusive that he would not permit a judge, sitting 
without a jury, to decide whether a particular book, periodical or film went 
“substantially beyond contemporary community standards and appealed to 
prurient interest:’ It has never been satisfactorily explained how a bookseller 
was supposed to be able to know when a publication was obscene under the 
Supreme Court’s definition if trained judges could not be trusted to make that 
determination. 


Vv 


Because of the fluidity of the term “obscene” and to give protection to works 
condemned by courts below, the Supreme Court has undertaken the thankless 
task of examining the condemned film, book or periodical to determine whether 
it is or is not constitutionally protected. Justice Black, who believes all crimi- 
nal obscenity laws are in violation of the Constitution, is strongely opposed 
to the Supreme Court acting as the “Supreme Board of Censors,’ arguing that 
if the Court is to appraise each book or movie on a case-to-case basis “every 
member of the Court must exercise his own judgment as to how bad the work 
is, a judgment which is ultimately based at least in large part on his own stand- 
ard of what is immoral” The end result necessarily being “‘a purely personal 
determination by individual justices as to whether a particular work is too bad 
to allow it to be seen by the public:” Under such a procedure, Justice Black 
argues, it is impossible to know in advance with any fair degree of certainty 
what can or cannot be made available to the public. 

Justice Harlan wants the Court to examine each work on a case-to-case basis, 
but concedes that “giving descriptive expression to matters of this kind is in 
the last analysis bound to be but individual subjective impressions:’ For Jus- 
tice Harlan, every obscenity case raises an individual constitutional problem 
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in which a court must determine for itself whether the attacked expression is 
suppressible within the free speech provisions of our Constitution. 

But Justice Black argues that judges, even judges of the Supreme Court, 
possess no special qualifications providing exceptional competency to set stand- 
ards and to supervise the private morals of the nation. Basically, Justice 
Black’s position is that all communications are immune from judgment by 
government. The First Amendment, he argues, has placed its own value on 
freedom of speech and press by putting these freedoms wholly beyond the 
reach of all governmental power to abridge. For him no arm of government— 
and that includes the Supreme Court—has power or authority to subordinate 
speech and press to what some consider are more important interests. The mere 
fact that most people may hate obscene writings is no argument for their con- 
demnation under our Constitution. Reminding us that censorship is the deadly 
enemy of freedom and progress, forbidden by the plain language of the Con- 
stitution, Justice Black argues that while “obscenity and indecency” are be- 
fore us today, the experience of mankind—both ancient and modern—shows 
that this type of elastic phrase can and most likely will be synonymous with 
the political and perhaps the religious unorthodoxy. 

What conclusions can we draw from the judicial mishmash? It is clear that 
the courts have not yet drawn a satisfactory definition of obscenity. Indeed, 
it appears that the subject does not lend itself to judicial resolution. To many, 
the only democratic solution is the simple one of permitting the individual to 
choose for himself what he will and what he will not read. Finally, the librar- 
ians should re-examine the Westchester Statement as it pertains to obscenity. 
Perhaps librarians can make more sense in this field than the courts. 


IT ALL STARTED WITH PROMETHEUS (continued from page 96) 


yourself in the teen-ager’s place. You enter the adult departments of the library 
to be confronted with a bewildering array of books. All the stories you have 
known and loved are missing. No Alcott, no Wilder, no Robin Hood. You decide 
to select by title. For the girls, Sister Carrie, A Pair of Blue Eyes, Love in a 
Cold Climate; for the boys, Buried Alive, Lust for Life, or The Case of the 
Vagabond Virgin. Despite the juicy titles of these books, they could bore many 
young people to death. If such a title as The Case of the Vagabond Virgin did 
appeal to the reader, he would probably spend the winter reading one Gardner 
mystery after another. This same boy would probably have liked Stewart's 
Give Us this Day even more and would have learned in this moving story of 
the Death March at Bataan, something of the indestructible spirit of man. In 
the same winter, instead of ten more Gardner titles, he might just as well have 
read: Reach for the Sky, The Many Loves of Dobie Gillis, The Bridge over 
the River Kwai, The F.B.1. Story, and The Atomic Submarine and Admiral 
Rickover. 

It is up to the young adult librarian to convince the young person that he 
cannot do better than make use of this special service. One way to do this is to 
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let the teen-ager select his own books from the adult shelves, unmolested. Usu- 
ally he realizes he cannot find what he wants while conversations with his 
friends who frequent the young adult collection convince him that they are 
doing better. No browser would ever select The Education of Hyman Kaplan 
because its title sounded appealing. 

In this connection, I should like to plead that we stop beating people over 
the head with the catalog when recreational reading is sought. When a young 
person is enthusiastic about reading on some subject, little is to be accomplished 
by demanding that he go to the catalog. In reference work, the situation is dif- 
ferent, but I sometimes think insecure librarians work off their complexes by 
forcing bewildered people to pull out catalog drawers. 

It is far more important to fire the mind with an idea than to insist on the 
use of the catalog every time a request is made. We must keep our readers ex- 
cited about books. Teaching people to find what they want is not necessarily 
synonymous with developing and enriching their reading. 

The kind of reading we are promoting is voluntary. It is comparatively easy 
for a teacher to assign a student a book to read with the threat of failure or a 
low grade. It is quite another matter to convince an adolescent that he wants 
to read a book for no reward but his own satisfaction. Many people, particu- 
larly those in low income groups, honestly think that it is a waste of time to 
pursue an interest in a book—to read for pure pleasure. It is all right to learn 
the height of Mount Blanc or how to extract square root, but to read of laughter 
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or sorrow or love indicates a kind of moral lapse. To persuade young people of 
limited background otherwise takes some doing. Persuasion, selling an idea, 
is an art. Sullivan, Gleason, Skelton, et. al., make fortunes at it; librarians 
have other rewards. 

How does the young adult librarian persuade his patrons to read? First he 
wins their confidence—by being friendly, by setting people at ease, by going 
to some trouble to be helpful. I cannot explain this any more than I can say 
how one establishes rapport with a group of strangers at a meeting, or how a 
woman intrigues a new man at a cocktail party. I do know that an out-going 
librarian who likes people can do it. Next, he convinces the teen-ager that the 
books the librarian selects are more enjoyable than those he chooses on his 
own. Some years ago, when I was in the most reduced financial circumstances, 
I went to the basement of a department store for clothes. A saleslady ap- 
proached, guessed at my size, watched me pick over dresses until she could 
estimate my taste, then disappeared but soon returned with a little number 
that was exactly what I wanted. I bought the dress and returned again and 
again, as often as I could get ten or twelve dollars together. If Miss Heinz had 
told me to buy a bustle, even with my figure, I would have believed she knew 
what she was doing, that she had reason to believe I would look well in one, 
and that if I gave it try, I would be convinced. A young adult librarian works 
exactly like my saleslady and the teen-ager reacts as did I. 


IV 

There is no more exhilarating work in the world than serving as the go- 
between for books and teen-agers. To see the faces of the young people light up 
as they approach the desk; to share with them the delight of a book just re- 
turned; to discuss its implications; to argue and laugh and then have the young- 
ster ask, “What have you for me today?”-there is the excitement of watching 
readers develop. A girl who has read too long on a low level is suddenly moved 
by Terasaki’s Bridge To The Sun; a boy wonders why Phillip Carey hung on 
to Mildred as he did, but understands when asked if he has ever gone with a 
girl when his family objected and he knew they were right. Ed Sullivan and 
Ernie Ford may get more money but they couldn’t have a better time. 

Outside the library, there is work with community groups of which the 
school is the most important. It is a tragedy when the young adult librarian 
and the high-school librarian do not maintain cordial relations. If neither is in 
competition with the other, if both are convinced that it honestly does not 
matter where the young person borrows the book as long as he reads, if both 
can see that the teen-ager is more important than they themselves and their 
books, and the institutions they represent—wonders can be accomplished. 

Recently, I saw on TV a fine performance of Saroyan’s Human Comedy. I 
was pleased and surprised when one of the sequences was entitled something 
like “A Visit to the Library?’ Lionel took Ulysses to the public library to ad- 
mire the books neither of them could read. They pulled out red books and green 
books and laid their hands reverently on the covers; when who should appear 
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but the librarian! She was sharp nosed, mean in spirit, overly protective of her 
precious books—the sort of person who should never have been born, or else, 
should have been asphyxiated at birth. My husband howled with laughter 
while I seethed. I thought, “a law should be passed,’ “a committee of protest 
should be formed” Then I asked myself, ““Why did Saroyan do this?” To be per- 
fectly honest, he did it because that was his impression of a librarian. More- 
over, the vast audience viewing TV accepted the portrait as accurate. Nor can 
this be remedied by protests. A new portrait will emerge when we furnish a 
new model recognizable to the general public. This new model will cease to 
make reference work, housekeeping, and reports the end-all of library work. 
He will be loved and acclaimed because he is identified in the minds of young 
people with their own mental awakening, with their true appreciation of read- 
ing, with their entrance into the world of ideas. 

One Sunday afternoon I saw and heard Leonard Bernstein conduct Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. On our wild ride across the sky in a fiery chariot, 
I knew excitement, ecstasy, pain, calm, beauty, but I also knew that in Bern- 
stein the library world had lost the perfect young adult librarian. He loves 
Beethoven with a burning passion, but, more than all this, he is concerned for 
people and is bursting to share his knowledge and excitement with them. We 
must understand. “Listen; he will say, “this is the most beautiful thing in the 
world:’ And before long, we are swept along with him hearing the Ninth Sym- 
phony with a more sensitive ear—consumed with Promethean fire. 

Bernstein believes music is to hear, and we listen. If we librarians believe 
in the same way that a book is to be read, people will read. 
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AS THEY SAW US (continued from page 92) 


other areas of the world, we are not only justified in exporting our professional 
know-how but have an obligation to do so:’ Exporting librarianship the Ameri- 
can consultants did in the most effective way, at the Berkeley and Los Angeles 
meetings and at the various other libraries visited by the Japanese librarians. 
The conditions, backgrounds, needs, the stages of development, facilities, and 
tools available, and many other factors in Japan are totally different. As one 
of the Japanese members said, how much of what they had seen and heard 
would be immediately applicable to the development of Japanese librarianship 
remained to be seen. 

The American librarians who spent time with them in California never 
attempted to sell their library philosophy and practices as the best or as the 
standard to be followed. It was not the didactic attitude of the “have” facing 
the “have-not;’ but always rather that of friend with an open heart and even 
with humility. They described their libraries, frankly presented their problems, 
and stated how they were trying to solve them. The rest was left up to the 
Japanese librarians—a test for their vision, stamina, diplomatic skills, perse- 
verence and imagination. “One thing which has impressed me tremendously 
at every library which we have visited;’ one member said, “‘is the fact that the 
American librarians showed us their libraries and described their work with 
pride, and it is really wonderful to see people proudly identify themselves with 
their work” 

“We can think of nothing;’ said the season’s greeting sent by the Seminar 
members upon their return to Japan, “but the kindness and friendliness of all 
the American librarians we met at our seminar meetings and on our visits to 
libraries”” At the end of the schedule in the Los Angeles area, the Japanese 
Seminar members invited the members of the Los Angeles Arrangements 
Committee to a dinner as “a very small token of our great appreciation: Dur- 
ing the party, one member from the National Diet Library who was sitting 
near me said with a great deal of emotion, “Frankly, we never expected to 
receive such royal and friendly treatment everywhere we visited. Every one 
treated us like old friends. We'll do our best, for those kind American library 
friends, to raise our library standards, and to me that is the only way we can 
show how great our gratitude is:’ 

It would not be humanly possible for the Japanese Seminar members to 
observe and remember all the technical details in the American libraries they 
saw. If I were to guess what was most impressive to them, I would say that it 
was perhaps their meeting and getting to know librarians who have pride in 
their profession. 
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BEULAH MUMM 


Miss BeuLaH Muon, Chief of Reader 
Services at the California State Li- 
brary, retired on March 1 after 47 years 
of outstanding service. A letter from 
Governor Brown and a Certificate of 
Meritorious Service are among her 
most recent recognitions of a notable 
career. 

Miss Mumm, a native of Wisconsin, 
received her library training at the 
University of Wisconsin and her first 
library position was that of Assistant 
Librarian in Sedalia, Missouri, 1911- 
12, She joined the staff of the State Li- 
brary in 1913, and the following year 
the State Librarian, James L. Gillis, 
opened the California State Library 
School. From 1916 to 1921 Miss Mumm 
served as head of the school. She then 
became the Supervising Reference Li- 
brarian for the State Library, and the 
Chief of Reader Services in 1957. 

Miss Mumm has given outstanding 
library service to the people of Califor- 
nia through her unusual ability as a 
reference librarian and the sharing 
with them of her fine knowledge of 
books. This combination of interests 
and abilities has enabled her to develop 
the excellent collection of materials 
that make up the State Library and to 
interpret these materials to the people 


People 


of the State. Miss Mumm is well known 
among librarians and has many close 
friends within the profession. Her con- 
tributions to the profession include 
active work in both the C.L.A. and the 
A.L.A., as well as articles for the pro- 
fessional journals. Although she is of- 
ficially retiring from her work at the 
State Library, her many friends know 
that it will be an active retirement, and 
look forward to her continuing as a 
valuable member of the professional 
associations. 

Phyllis I. Dalton 

Assistant State Librarian 
California State Library 


H. A. TOLLEFSON 


H. A. Toiierson, who assumed the 
duties of Chief Librarian at the Glen- 
dale Public Library on February 1, was 
born in Monroe, Wisconsin in 1914. He 
came to Glendale from the Louisville 
Free Public Library where he had been 
Assistant Director since August 1, 1957. 

Mr. Tollefson’s undergraduate work 
was done at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, where he also earned a Master’s 
degree in French and Italian in 1940. 
He graduated from the Library School 
of the University of Michigan in 1944 
and remained there as Circulation Li- 


(Please turn to page 123) 
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MARK TWAIN AND HUCK FINN 

The Biography of a Book 

By Walter Blair. Illustrations. 
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By W. Friedmann. Non-trade, $8.50 


HEALTH PLANS AND COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 
By Joseph W. Garbarino. 

Non-trade, $5.00 


LAW AND OPINION IN ENGLAND 

IN THE 20TH CENTURY 

Edited by Morris Ginsberg 
Non-trade, $6.50 


CALIFORNIA PLACE NAMES 
By Erwin G. Gudde. Trade, $10.00 


1,000 CALIFORNIA PLACE NAMES 
By Erwin G. Gudde. Trade, $1.25 


HISTORY OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
IN THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA, 
1900-1918 

By Robert Knight. Non-trade, $6.50 


EUROPEAN SOCIALISM 
By Carl Landauer 
2 volumes. Non-trade, $20.00 
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HEADHUNTER'S HERITAGE 
Social and Economic Change among 
the Mundurucé Indians 
By Robert F. Murphy 
Non-trade, $5.00 


RUSSIAN CENTRAL ASIA, 1867-1917 

A Study in Colonial Rule 

By Richard A. Pierce 

end-paper map, plus 6 pp. maps 
Non-trade, $7.00 


OLD AGE AND POLITICAL BEHAVIOR 
By Frank A. Pinner, Paul Jacobs, and 
Philip Selznick. Trade, $6.00 


THE IMAGINATION AS A MEANS OF 
GRACE 
By Ernest L. Tuveson 

Non-trade, $5.00 


EMPLOYEE RIGHTS AND THE 
EMPLOYMENT RELATIONSHIP 

By Howard M. Vollmer 

26 tables. Paper. Non-trade, $3.00 


SECTS AND SOCIETY 
By Bryan R. Wilson. Non-trade, $5.75 


THE POET IN THE POEM 

The Personae of Eliot, 

Yeats, and Pound 

By George T. Wright. Trade, $3.50 


RACE AND HOUSING SERIES 


STUDIES IN HOUSING AND 
MINORITY GROUPS 

Edited by Nathan Glazer and 

Davis McEntire 

3 maps, 28 tables. Non-trade, $6.00 


PRIVATELY DEVELOPED 

INTERRACIAL HOUSING 

By Eunice and George Grier 
Non-trade, $6.00 


PROPERTY VALUES AND RACE 
By Luigi Laurenti 
Tables, charts, maps 
Non-trade, $6.00 


brarian until 1946. That year he was 
appointed Chief Librarian of Rollins 
College at Winter Park, Florida. In 
1951 he went to East Texas State Teach- 
ers College as Director of Library Serv- 
ices and remained for one year, after 
which he was made Assistant Director 
of the Film Council of America. In 
1956 he became President of the Film 
Council and remained as its head until 
he came to Louisville. 

Mr. Tollefson was one of the charter 
members of Beta Phi Mu and served as 
its President in 1956-57. 

He is married and has five children. 

Arthur S. Ricketts 
Assistant Director 
Louisville Free Public Library 





RUSSELL SHANK 


RussE.i SHANK has joined the Univer- 
sity of California Library at Berkeley 
as Assistant Librarian. He has an ideal 
background to bring to this position, 
with its general responsibilities for sci- 
ence libraries and professional person- 
nel. He comes from Columbia Univer- 
sity, where he was librarian of the 
Engineering and Physical Sciences 
libraries. He has a B.S. in Electrical 
Engineering (1946) and a BS. in li- 
brarianship (1949) from the Univer- 
sity of Washington. In addition, he 
earned the M.B.A. in personnel admin- 
istration (1952) from the University of 
Wisconsin. He is currently working on 
a D.L.S. degree from the School of Li- 
brary Service at Columbia. It can be 


(Please turn to page 125) 
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WE'D LIKE TO SHOW YOU 
THE CORNERSTONE 
OF OUR NEW BUILDING 


The words carved into this durable 
Bedford Stone were carefully chosen 
and are symbolic of the purpose 
which has been the force guiding this 
organization to its place of eminence 
in the Library Binding Industry. 
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preserving the written word by 
building books which endure. That’s 
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Bound-to-Stay-Bound Prebound Books. 
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CARL J. LEIBEL, INC 
La Puente, California 
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to Librarians 
O.P. books of collector interest 


We have recently uncovered a small 
number of o.p. books published by the 
Japanese government before the war, 
called the Tourist Library. 

Each book is about 80 pages, 5 x 8, with 
many illustrations, some in color. Titles 
available: Hot Springs in Japan, Ja- 
pan’s Ancient Armour, Floral Calendar 
of Japan, Japanese Coiffeur, Angling 
in Japan. 

Since there are not enough of any one 
title to repay advertising and offering 
for sale, we are giving them free to 
librarians while they last. 

Write, mentioning specific titles you 
wish, to 


HUTCHINS ORIENTAL BOOKS 
PO. Box 167 
1603 Hope St., South Pasadena 
(formerly, P D. & lone Perkins) 





PEOPLE (continued from page 122) 


geen that his credentials for the position 
are custom fitted. 

However, he brings to the University 
-and to California librarianship—far 
more than even these accomplishments 
might suggest. He has an alert and in- 
quiring mind that enables him to focus 
yery quickly on the crux of any prob- 
lem under discussion. In addition he 
possesses a warm, friendly personality. 
All these factors make Mr. Shank a 
stimulating person for whom and with 
whom to work. It is a pleasure to wel- 
come him, his charming wife, and his 
three vivacious children, who give evi- 
dence of inheriting some of their 
father’s seemingly boundless energy. 

William L. Emerson 
Head, Science & Industry 
Long Beach Public Library 


FLOYD ERICKSON 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARIAN for the newly- 
established State College for Alameda 
County is Floyd Erickson. His aca- 
demic training includes a B.Ed. from 
Superior State College, the B.S.L.S. 
from the University of Minnesota, and 
an M.A. in history from Long Beach 
State College. 


Having previously been employed at 
the Stout State College, Menomonie, 
Wisconsin, and at Humboldt State Col- 
lege, Mr. Erickson joined the Long 
Beach State College Library staff in 
the summer of 1952 as Head Cataloger. 
Shortly after his arrival, the library 
moved to its second temporary quar- 
ters and Mr. Erickson assisted mate- 
rially in organizing this move. Two 
years later he assisted the Librarian in 
moving the library into its first perma- 
nent structure, and was made Assistant 
Librarian in charge of technical proc- 
esses. He supervised the emergency 
cataloging of a large backlog of books 
which had been stored because of lim- 
ited space in the temporary quarters. 

During the next four years he sub- 
stantially assisted in planning the first 
addition to the library building and 
laid the groundwork for the re-classifi- 
cation of the book collection from the 
Dewey Decimal system to the Library 
of Congress system of classification. 

Mr. Erickson is particularly well- 
equipped to initiate the Alameda State 
College Library since he has already 
coped with many of the problems of the 
organization and growth of a new col- 
lege library. He is a fine librarian, of 
strong character and principle. His as- 
sociates in the northern part of the 
State will enjoy knowing him and will 
welcome him as a friend and colleague. 


Charles ]. Boorkman 
College Librarian 
Long Beach State College 
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RAYMOND M. HOLT 


Wuenreas, Raymond M. Holt has completed six years of earnest and diligent 
service to the California Library Association as Editor of its journal, the Calj- 
fornia Librarian; and 

Wueneas, Under his leadership the California Librarian has developed in a 
manner corresponding to the growth of the Association itself, and responsive to 
the changing requirements of a dynamic program; and 

Wuereas, The California Librarian has attained full recognition as one of the 
leading professional library journals of the United States; and 

Wuenreas, Raymond M. Holt has personally made significant contributions 
toward the excellence of the journal through such special features as his clear 
and concise reporting of the work of the Public Library Commission; then 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the Board of Directors of the California Library Association, 
meeting in Palo Alto, California, on the seventh day of January 1960, record 
its sincere appreciation of the outstanding service of Raymond M. Holt to the 
members of the Association and their professional interests. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE (Continued from page 105) 


The gifted among us cannot work effectively in a vacuum. They need com- 
panionship, understanding and support. They need to be members of an inter- 
ested, eager, and quickening community life. Only as full, participating mem- 
bers of such a community can they function to full capacity. 

In short, we can no longer leave star-gazing to the astronomer who keeps a 
lonely vigil in a remote observatory. All of us must be alert to changes in the 
heavens, to shifts in the culture and to advances in knowledge. 

Since observations such as these, whether of the heavens or of the earth or 
of the peoples on the earth, cannot be made by the ignorant but only by the 
fully informed, the challenge to libraries and to librarians is greater now than 
it has ever been before. It is time that we acknowledge this challenge and 
redouble our efforts to supply those books which our individual patrons must 
have and must read if our civilization is to continue in its flowering. 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
Institutional Department 
Doubleday Publications The Literary Guild of America, Inc. 
Garden City Books Young Peoples Division of Literary Guild 
American National Red Cross Texts The Junior Literary Guild 
CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVES: 
Southern Calif. Northern Calif. 
CueEsTER J. THORNE Joun THORNE ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 
3340 Yorkshire Road 1222 Sussex Lane Box 1158 
Pasadena Newport Beach Walnut Creek 
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Pickup Service 


Attractive Bindings With 
Picture Covers 
; Peiping was the home of China’s 
Reasonable Prices Imperial class and much of its 
: ancient culture still survives. 
Serving the Western States For sturdy plastic magazine binders 
that withstand the usage of inquiring minds 
and busy fingers, look to Marador. 
THE STATUE—a jade Buddha from Peiping. 
THE BOOK COVER— Regal series by Marador. 


MARADOR CORP. 
ANGWIN BOOK BINDERY 


ANGWIN, CALIFORNIA 


Covers the World 
mace lalate (lactam ature 


1722 Glendale Bivd., Los Angeles 26, California 


they're yours with Ames Library Shelving 


te COMPLETE SELECTION—Steel shelving, accesso- 
ries and related library equipment in a wide 
nae of styles and sizes—they’re “standard” 
with Ames. 


x 18 COLORS TO CHOOSE FROM—To harmonize with 
your library interior Ames offers a full range 
of finish colors at no extra cost. 


x CUSTOM CONSTRUCTION—For your “unique” 
problems, Ames will design and produce spe- 
cial equipment to meet your needs. 


te FREE PLANNING SERVICE — Ames’ experienced 
library equipment engineers are happy to hel 
you with equipment planning, layout and bud- 
geting. 
Names of recent Ames installations giadly furnished. 
WRITE FOR FREE — estimates, layouts, 
catalogs and other helpful library data. 


1001 DEMPSEY ROAD 
et W.R.AMES COMPANY MLPA, CALIFORNIA 


BOOKSTACK DIVISION Cttes 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


City of Beverly Hills. Reference Li- 
brarian, $397-490; Assistant Reference 
Librarian, $358-440. Beginning salary 
in both positions commensurate with 
education and experience. Both posi- 
tions require educational qualifications 
of graduation from a college or uni- 
versity of recognized standing and 
completion of a one-year course in an 
accredited library school. The Assist- 
ant’s position has no experience re- 
quirement; the Reference Librarian 
should have two years of pertinent ex- 
perience. All merit system benefits 
with no residence requirements. Apply 
Personnel Office, Room 500, City Hall, 
450 North Crescent Drive. 


LrsraniAN II (Reference, Adult Ser- 
vices) *Salary $4112-$6384, Reg. BSLS 
plus two years professional experience 
LrsrariAn I (Reference, Young Adult, 
Branch Librarian, Adult Services-Ex- 
tension) *Salary $4572-$5712 

New city-county library, pleasant liv- 
ing, generous benefits. Written exam 
in your locale. Apply Edward W. Fir- 
by, Room 101, Hall of Records, Fresno 
21, California. 

*Appointment above minimum pos- 
sible for commensurate qualifications. 


GrapuaTE Lisraritans—A Library Sci- 
ence degree from an accredited library 
school will permit an excellent op- 
portunity in the divisions of Reference, 
Ordering, Young Adult or Children 
Service with the modern Kern County 
Library System. $4476 to $5460 per 
year dependent upon qualifications. 
Apply Kern County Personnel Depart- 
ment, Civic Center, Bakersfield, Cali- 


fornia. 


128 / California Librarian 


Senior LisrariaNn in charge of wai 
with children and young people. Bea 
tiful city of 20,000, with ideal weat: 
conditions, situated on central Cal 
fornia coast, midway between Sa 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Excellent 
career opportunity in growing city li 
brary system. Position now open. Sak 
ary range $368-460 in 5 steps; appoini 
ment may be made beyond first stey 
40-hour week, sick leave, holidays, j 
cation and retirement benefits. Desired 
qualifications: graduation from ALA 
accredited school of librarianship and 
three years of professional experience, 
Apply Personnel Office, City Hall, gg¢ 
Palm Street, San Luis Obispo, Califor- 
nia. 
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HEY SAID 
COULDN'T 
E DONE! 


Designed the Scoring Machine, for easier opening of rebound books. 


Perfected the famous OVERSEWING MACHINE, used by all modern 
library binding plants in the world. 


Designed the BOOK SANDER, to give maximum inner margins on rebound books. 


Developers of exclusive AUTOMATIC STAMPING MACHINES 
for gold and foil stamping. 


Improved the ‘DEK-O-LETTER" Machine. 
Designed the BOOK SECTIONER Machine. 
1933 Exclusive developers and users of “Economic Sto-A-Way" Magazine Bindings. 


1936 Introduced to Western Libraries the beautifully illustrated 
covers on rebound Children's Books. 


1956 First to offer both Picture Covers and Treasure Trove Covers plus beautifully 
decorated covers from all leading sources. 


1960 Specific and specialized binding problems are still being 
solved in this ‘‘space"’ age. 
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PACIFIC LIBRARY BINDING CO. 


770 E. WASHINGTON BLVD. e« LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF 
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California books 


by California authors 


Sturdy cloth bindings, onset covers, 
jackets, 64 pages, 8” x 9”, profusely 
illustrated, $2.95 each. 


Young Ranchers At Oak Valley 
By Lucille M. Nixon 


Illustrated with beautiful, unposed, action 
photos by Sunset editors Martin Litton and 
Frances Coleberd. 

Presented in story form about the lives of 
a boy and girl, this book combines excite- 
ment with a wealth of detailed facts. How 
and why a round-up takes place, what hap- 
pens, what everyone does, how horses and 
cattle are cared for, the meaning and use 
of ranch equipment, hayrides, etc. Even 
Western children will gain a wealth of ac- 
curate knowledge from reading this book. 


Rodeo Days 


By Elizabeth Clemons 


Illustrated with many beautiful full color 
and black and white paintings by J. N. 
Swanson. 

Why do horses buck? Do they buck when 
they are not in a rodeo? Where do the 


March 21 


Ages 9-12 


Announcing Sunset 


cowboys come from? How do they train 
for rodeos? How are they paid? How do 
you know who wins an event? Here is 
the complete story of rodeos, told with 
accuracy and action. As the Director of 
the News Bureau of the Rodeo Cowboys’ 
Association comments: “We have never 
seen, up to now, so much material that 
invited so few suggestions from us.” 
Young readers can be certain of authen- 
ticity in this book—down to the last cinch, 
spur, and buck! 


Sunset Junior Books have been created 
the same care that goes into Sunset Be 
Four years of investigation with lib 
booksellers, teachers and parents, plus 
questionnaires, went into the prelimi 
preparation for Sunset Junior Books. Accuf 
and interest have been the watchwords in| 
development of these books. We hope j 
like them. 


Published by 
Menlo Park LANE BOOK COMPANY California 








